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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, 
(Continued.) 
i 


CHAPTER VII. 


“‘ There is always sufficient vigour for the controul 
of our passions, wherever there is the will to exert it; 
but the armour of the mind, like that of the body, must 
be polished by use; and preserved from the rust of neg- 
lect; or, like that, it becomes our reproach, and a 
monument of our cowardice and degeneracy.” 

Lovker-On, 


—— 


O N the following morning Cornelia was much 
surprised, by the information that a gentleman 
wished to see her, “ Did he not send: up his 
name ?”’ she asked; to which the servant re- 
plicd, “no, madam; he called yesterday even- 
ing, soon after you went out ; but, finding you 
were not here, he said he would seek you at 
Mr. Millington’s: Lady Virginia, who was in 
the parlour, desired me to direct the gentleman 
to the cottage, in the green lane.” Cornelia 
was thunderstruck :-—* It is strange I have not 
been informed of this,” said she ; but show the 
gentleman into the saloon; I will come imme- 
diately. From the circumstance of his men- 
tioning Mr. Millington, she had no doubt of its 
being some friend of her father’s, and her im- 
dgination readily suggested that he was the per- 
son to whom she owed her rescue from the in- 
sult of Courtney, on the preceding night. 
Descending, with alacrity, she entered the sa- 
loon, where her astonishment was increased 
by the unlooked-for presence of Sidney. # The- 
odore !’* she exclaimed, in a voice which ming- 
led shame and embarrasmefitwith a slight emo- 
tion of pleasure, “ this visit is indeed unex- 
pected.” —*.4s unwelcome, peraaps, Corne- 
lia; I should not have intruded thus abruptly 
but for urgent reasons.” A sudden thought 
Struck the mind of Cornelia, and resentment 
flushed her cheek, as she replied ; “ and could 
any circumstances induce you, Mr. Sidney, to 
descend to the meanness of becoming a spy 
upon my conduct !”—* Heavenis my witness !” 
cried Theodore eagerly; “ I never, fe mo- 
ment, harboured such an idea. I arriveu here 
last night; my business admitted not of delay ; 
and eager to see you, before I made myself 
known to any other person, I followed accord- 
ing to the directions given me by the servant. 
Need I add how fortunate I consider myself, 
in being able to render you a service. The 
events of the evening, however, made it neces- 
sary that I should postpone my communication, 
lest I should too greatly agitate your spirits, 
and quitted you with sensations which I shall 
not attempt to describe Cornelia, I no longer 
aspire to your love; I know I am not the first 
object in your estimation; but you shall ever 
find me your most sincere and unalterable 
friend.” 
Cornelia was too much embarrassed to reply ; 
the mournful seriousness of bis manner stung 
her more deeply than the severest reproach ; 














and sinking intoa chair, she suffered her tears 
to flow without restraint. Sidiey approached, 
and took her hand. Do not let what I have 
said occasion you a moment’s uneasiness ; I am 
reconciled to an event which I have long anti- 
cipated: rouse yourself, Cornelia; a more try- 
ing occasion calls for the utmost exertion of 
your fortitude ;—your father.’ “ My father! 
oh, what of him?” exclaimed Cornelia, in ex- 
treme alarm. “ He has been suddenly attack- 
ed with a dangerous, and, I fear, incurable 
malady: by his urgent desire I came for you, 
myself; we must depart this day.””—« Instant- 
ly,’ cried she, starting up; “ I have every 
thing in readiness, as Mr. Millington purposed 
returning to-morrow; but our journey must 
be more expeditious.” Every thought now 
seemed banished from the mind of Cornelia, 
but that of her father’s illness: she hastened 
to the apartment of Lady Clerville, and inform- 
ed her of the melancholly event which occa- 
sioned her immediate departure, and then has- 
tily attired herself for the journey, requesting 
she would make proper apologies to the Mil- 
lingtons for her. Lady Clerville promised she 
would soon be with her in town, as it was her 
intention to pass the winter there, and then re- 


paired to the saloon, to pay those attentions to 
Sidney which the rules of politeness and hos- 


pitality render indispensible. Ina short time 
Cornelia rejoined them, and a post-chaise being 
ordered, she made her adieu formally to Lady 
Virgina, and took leave of Bath with a heavy 
heart. Sidney spoke little during their jour- 
ney. It was.very late when they reached town ; 
and Cornelia, understanding that her father had 
just fallen asleeps, would notedisturb him, but 
retired to her chamber, to ‘take a few hours 
rest. The moment she awoke she hurried to 
his apartment; a paralytic seizure had deprived 
Hollingsby of the use of his limbs, and ren- 
dered his speech very imperfect ; but his men- 
tal faculties were very little impaired, and his 
countenance displayed evident pleasure at the 
sight of Cornelia; but the emotion seemed 
rather to injure than benefit him ; and in a few 
hours after her arrival, he altered materially 
for the worse. Cornelia and Sidney were sta- 
tionary at his bed-side; he seemed to regard 
them with tender anxiety, and taking the hand 
of his daughter, he placed itin that of Sidney. 
Cornelia overjoyed at finding him abie to do 
this, entertained not an idea that it was the last 
convulsive exertion of expiring nature, nor did 
she, at the moment, consider the intention of 
the action, but dropped on her knees by the 
bed-side, while a parting blessing hovered on 
the lips of the dying man; and she beheld his 
eyes close, never again to epen in this life. 
She uttered a shriek of terror, and fainting in 
the arms of Sidney, was conveyed to her apart- 
ment. 

For several days Cornelia was incapable of 
attending to any domestic concern, while Sid- 
ney was busy in arranging the affairs of the de- 
ceased, which unfortunately, wore a very un- 
favourable appearance; this however, he care- 
fully concealed from the afflicted Cornelia, and, 
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with the utmost delicacy managed every thing 
so, that she could not possibly gain any inform- 
ation, that might occasion her a moments un- 
easiness with regard to pecuniary arrangements. 
Leaving every thing to him, Cornelia never 
interfered, nor made her appearance among 
the domestics till the day of the funeral. 

On the morning of the next day a note was 
delivered to Sidney, while they were sitting at 
breakfast: he read it with evident signs of per- 
turbation; and, rising from the table, hurried 
out of the room. A few minutes afterwards 
he went out, without again seeing Cornelia ; 
he was absent about two hours, and returaed 
in a state of extreme agitation. He eagerly 
enquired for Cornelia; she beheld his altered 
countenance with extreme terror, and her lips 
scarcely had power to move to enquire what 
new calamity awaited her. Inhis hand he held 
a sealed paper. “ Cornelia,” said he, ina hur- 
ried manner, “I am under the necessity of 
leaving town for a short time; heaven knows 
how long it may be ere I can return; should 
my stay be protracted beyond a week, I would 
advise you to consult with Mr. Millington, who 
will by that time be in town, as to what plan of 
conduct it will be best for you to pursue. In 
this paper you will find every thing explained ; 
whatever may be my fate, oh, Cornelia, let 
me hope that you will not remember me with 
abhorrence.” Cornelia grasped his hand with 
energy ; there wasa degree of wildness and per- 
turbation in his manner that filled her with inex- 
pressible terror. “ For God’ssake! Theodore,” 
she exclaimed, “ tell me the meaning of all 
this: what have you done? or, what have | to 
apprehend :’’—“ Touch me not,” cried he, 
starting from hergwith horror in his looks ; “ L 
am stained with human blood; with blood most 
precious to you: all the reparation now in my 
power I have made.—Farewellj Cornelia, muy 
heaven protect you, and pardon me.”’ He snatch- 
ed her, fora moment, to his bosom, and beiere 
slice had power to reply, or interrogate him 
further rushed out of the house. Cornelia 
remained for some time in a state nearly bore 
dering upon insensibility; when at length she 
recovered her recollection, her eye glanced on 
the important paper, which had fallen on the 
ground ; she eagerly snatched it up, and has- 
tening to her own chamber, that she might not 
be disturbed, with a beating heart and tremb- 
ling hand, perused the contents, which were 
as follows:— 


“ Before I touch upon the dreadful event 
which has exiled me from my native country, 
it upocereery for me, my dea: Cornelia, to re- 
veal’to you a circumstance, as unexpected as 
distressing, and which I would have carefully 
guarded from your knowledge, had not subse- 
quent circumstances induced the necessity of 
a disclosure. Your father, imprudently ven- 
turing upon speculations of great hazard, and 
duped by the villainy of others, has, for the last 
two years, sustained such an immense dimin- 
ution of property, that at his demise his books 
prove him insolvent to a considerable amount: 
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Knowing his most anxious wish was that you 
should become my wife, 1 yielded my own 
judgment to his inclination ; and although my 
own observation convinced me that I was not 
likely to be the object of your established pre- 
ference, 1 deluded myself with the hope, that, 
when your mature judgment was called in to 
your guidance, you would behold in me the 
sincere friend, and tender lover, and reward me 
with an undivided heart.—Pardon me, dearest 
Cornelia, for acknowledging, tiat with all your 
charms, and amiable qualities, I still did not 
think your character perfect, nor endued with 
that stability which my fastidious notions seem- 
ed necessary for the sacred character of a wife. 
I saw a degree of levity and vanity in your con- 
duct, which gave me serious concern; and 
wile I yielded toa passion your fascinations 
rendered irresistible, my reason struggled 
against the weakness of my heart: perhaps 
this very refinement of delicacy operated to 
my Gisadvantage ; it iscertain you thought me 
coid and severe; and [ saw you depart to en- 
ter on scenesof gaiety and dissipation, with an 
uncorquerable presentment of impending mis- 
fortune. An anonymous letter gave a confirm- 
ation tomy fears; I was informed that you had 
formed an attachment for a dissipated young 
officer, and had publicly expressed your con- 
tempt of the object selected by your father as 
your destined busband. This intelligence dis- 
tressed, but did not convince me: and the ill- 
ness of my guardian rendering it necessary for 


me to repair to Bath, I resolved, before I quit- . 


tei that place, to investigate the truth of the 
report, and wave a proper understanding with 
you ou the subject. You know the singular cir- 
Cuimpstance which attended our meeting there, 
aid which totally counteracted my purpose. 
The assault which on your account I commit- 
tes; on the person of Courtney, was not, he 
well knew, likely to be atoned for by an appeal 
to the laws of bis country ; he therefore thought 
proper, as soon as !'e recovered, to pursue me 
to town, having discovered from Lady Cler- 
ville who had been your protector: he requir- 
ed an amende nonorable ; and I was necessita- 
ted to comply. The billetdreceived in your 
presence was a challenge; ‘we met: he dis- 
cherged his pistol wits a very revengeful aim ; 
I refused to firé in turn, and demanded of him, 
as a man Of honour, whether you had ever 
sanctioned his addresses; he assured me that 
you had, and even produced the billet, which 
Was written ip your hand, and appointed aclan- 
destine meeting inthe green lane. Indignant- 
ly, I exclaimed, that it was a vile forgery: he 
replicd in the most abusive terms, and, in vin- 
dication of my honour, 1 was again obliged to 
take the ground; we beth fired ; my bail pierc- 
ed his breast, and he fell. The gentleman, 
who officiated as second, advised an immediate 
retreat, as the surgeon, who attended, pro- 
nounced the wound to be dangerous, if not 
mortal My first care wasto repair to your fath- 
er’s attorney, Mr. Congreve ; [| got him todraw 
up a deed of settlement, which will secure you 
from want; would to heaven that my means 
were more adequate to my wishes! accept it, 
dear Cornelia, I am better able to struggle with 
the world; youare young, beautiful, and cred- 
ulous, and I tremble for your fate. Think me 
no. nowever, so selfish as to consider that 
w «t I bave done for your advantage gives me 
ay right over your person, farfrom it; I here 
sviemniy pronounce you free from every shad- 
ow of sngagem-vt to me, and if the favoured 


Courtney saould recover, and prove honorable 











to you, let him become your legal protector. 
Adieu, ever-loved Cornelia! I shall seek peace 
in a far distant country; but no time, or dis- 
tance, can erase from my heart the sentiment 
of brotherly affection it has so long cherished 
for you. May you be happy, and remember, 
with esteem, your sincere friend 


% THEODORE SIDNEY. 


“ Mr. Congreve will wait on you with the 
deed I mentioned, and enter on a proper are 
rangement of your father’s affairs.” 


The heart of Cornelia was sensibly touched 
by this affecting proof of Sidney’s disinterest- 
ed regard. She was also shocked at the fate 
of Courtney, a fate which he had himself pro- 
voked ; and she was inexpressibly perplexed 
to account for the note which had been shewn 
by him to Sidney, which she could not think 
him villian enough to forge; she also called to 
mind his expression on that memorable night, 
and entertained a suspicion that Lady Virginia 
was her secret enemy, and the author of the 
anonymous letter, which hadso unjustly cal- 
umniated her to Theodore. She deeply re- 
gretted the absence of her cxcellent friend, 
Harriet, who had accepted the situation of gov- 
erness in a gentleman’s family, and was then 
at Lewes, and'wrote her an immediate account 
of all that had happened, imploring her advice, 
and expressing her regret for that levity of 
conduct which had been productive of such un- 
Lappy consequences. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











DEBATES FOR THE LADIES. 
Query— Whether it is justifiable for a Woman to 
consider herself engaged, before she has received a 
positive Promise of Marriage ?” 


Mr. Meanwell. 


WHEN I look round me, and behold the 
dreadful consequences which usually result 
from the duplicity and infidelity of my own sex, 
I cannot butineerely wish that female rights 
were better supported and regulated, than they 
are at present. A man may now, with impunity, 
amuse himself by trifling with the feelings of 
an amiable and too credulous woman, whose 
sensibility and gratitude is ever excited by the 
smallest appearance of regard on our side ; and 
after years of pointed attentions, during which 
timidity and delicacy may have prevented her 
from demanding a proper explanation, he chan- 
ges the object of his pursuit, and feels himself 
fully acquitted, by the satisfactory consolation, 
of declaring to all his acquaintance, “ ufon 
honour,” that he never “ promised to marry the 
foolish girl,” while the unhappy object of his 
pretended preference is left exposed to the 
malicious sneers of her enemies, the torturing 
jity of her friends, and the painful conflicts of 
wounded pride, or disappointed affection. Is 
this conduct to be considered just or honour- 
able? Certainly neither ; and with this convic- 
tion, I think, I may reasonably assert, that a 
woman, under such circumstances, is justified 
in considering herself engaged to any one, 
who, for a certain period, pays her particular 
attentions, and allows himself to be received as 
her lover. ’ 

Captain Rattle. 

So much for the rights of women : upon my 
word, our friend Meanwell proves himself a 
warm advocate for the sex’s privilege, but, un- 
luckily for the ladies, his arguments have not 
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sufficient force to overthrow the whole system 
of gallantry, and subjugate the more impor- 
tant rights of man. 

But how, in the name of wonder, can a per- 
son of Mr. Meanwell’s little experience in af- 
fairs of the heart, undertake to speak so pos- 
itively on the subject; he has never known the 
pleasing inconvenience of courtship, nor been 
the sport of a vain woman’s caprice ; he has 
had no opportunity of reading the female heart, 
or he would have advanced his arguments with 
more caution. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that many of our 
sex are deceivers; but it is also true, that self 
defence frequently compels us to the measure. 
We see and admire a pleasing woman, yet a 
more intimate knowledge of her character is 
necessary, before we can venture to muke her 
a wife, and that knowledge is only to be acqui- 
red, by the familiarity of courtship; during 
that period, should any imperfection of temper 
render us dubious of our future happiness, it 
is still time to retract, as the laws of this coun- 
try attach serious importance to the breach of 
a marriage promise—how then can it be unjust 
or dishonourable to recede before such an in- 
disscluble engagement is formed? They have 
the same privilege in their own hands, and | ow 
many instances do we daily meet of their in- 
constancy and levity: how few amongst them 
scruple to sacrifice every sentiment of gener- 
osity and justice, to avarice or ambition! Are 
we, therefore, to be the only sufferers, and the 
passive dupes of their vanity? I ust not—but 
without adverting to those serious attachments, 
to which, I presume, Mr. Meanwell chiefly 
directs his censure, I will merely form my 
argument on such light engagements, as are 
inconsiderately formed, and which serve to 
animate life, rendering the intercourse between 
the sexes mutually advantagtous and agrecable. 
It is generally allowed, that we owe all our 
polish to female society, and from this desira- 
ble benefit we should undoubtedly be exclude, 
were it not for those talents and agremens which 
constitute gallantry, and with which we con- 
trive to assail woman’s weak side. Most par- 
ties of pleasure are ar ranged in pairs, especially 
if formed by mafried people, who are com- 
monly anxious to draw others into the same 
scrape ; consequently a young man, who visits 
in a regular circle, must frequently be thrown 
into the company of the same lady. They may, 
chance to feel mutually interested in each 
others favour, and, if she happens to have wit 
and beauty, it is ten to one but she contrives 
to ensnare him into a transient preference in 
which the heart may have no real concern; 
the consequence is, that when the views of his 
friends, or another attachment formed by his 
own inclination, threaten a breach of this agree- 
able intimacy, the lady conceives herself ill- 
treated, and he is loaded on all sides, with ig- 
nominious reproaches. I leave it to your deter- 
mination, gentlemen, to decide whether this 
is equitable, or whether a man should be re- 
sponsible for those unmeaning civilities which 
politeness demands; because a lady may wish 
to have it understood, that Mr. such a one is 
her admirer. 


Mr. Placid. 


I cannot but admit, that there is much jus 
tice, as well as pleasantry, in the argument 
used by the gentleman who favoured us with 
his opinion last, and it is my hope, that many 
of the unmarried ladies now present, will be in- 
duced to give some of his observations due 
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consideration. The sex was formed by nature 
to excite admiration, and command respect : 
aud even the most homely have attractions 0 

some sort, which seldom fails to meet with ad 

miration and due regard; but they degrade 
themselves, when they suffer a weak vanity to 
contract their native good sense, and turn the 
mere effusions of politeness, to a source of 
vexatious embarrassment. It were far better 
for them to be more dubious of their own pow- 


‘ers, and wait cautiously for that declaration, 


which should alone justify a woman for the 
disposal of her affections; it 1s true there isa 
certain sentiment of the heart, which it is not 
always in our power to repress, but a woman 
of understanding and delicacy, has always a 
sufficient command of herself to conceal it; and, 
in general, it would be much more for their ad- 
vantage, if they carefully exerted themselves 
to do so, since there are more duped by their 
own weak credulity, than by the artifices of our 
sex. Like the call bird, those who make a 
show of freedom, are generally the most suc- 
cessful in ensnaring others, and to those whose 
natural candour revolts against all policy in 
love, let me add this suggestion, that modesty 


forbids a female to make a tender of her heart, ' 


till her lover has solicited the honour of her 
hand, which she may fell assured he will do, 
if his wishes are regulated by honour and af- 
fection. 

Mr. Cavil. 


From the vague arguments which have been 
advanced on the subject, it must appear diffi- 
cult to form a decision on the question debated. 
Advice, however salutary, adds nothing to the 
majority ; permit me, therefore, to give my 
opinion in a few words. Though it may be 
proper and adviseable for a female to conceal 
her sentiments, it is, nevertheless, base ina man 
to flatter with false hopes, and deceive those 
whose confidence he has too successfully cour- 
ted. I trust, that the mere jargon of modern 
gallantry, can never be mistaken for the lan- 
guage of affection, nor a few common place 
attentions, for the result of a sincere regard. 
With this conviction I will conclude, by decla- 
ring it my opinion, that he who wilfully en- 
snares the heart of any female, under a false 
show of atachment, desires to be exposed to 
the same opprobium, as if he had actually been 
guilty of a breach of a marriage promise. 

Mr. Placid, after some hesitation, acknow- 
ledging himself of the same opinion, the an- 
swer was given in favour of the ladies, who 
heard the decision with particular satisfaction, 


—_—B DD Ss a 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF AFFECTION IN AN 
ARABIAN TO HIS HORSE; 


As related by the French Consul 1)’HervieuX, in his 
journey to Mount Lebanon. 


“ THE whole stock of an Arabian of the 
desert consisted of a most beautiful mare. The 
French counsul at Said offered to purchase 
her, with an intention of sending her to his 
master, Louis XIV. The Arab, pressed by 
want, hesitated a long time ; but at length, con- 
sented, on condition of receiving a very consid- 
erable sum of money, which he named. The 
consul not daring, without instructions, to give 
so high a price, wrote to Versailles for permis- 
Sion to close the bargain on the terms stipula- 
ted. Louis XIV. gave orders to pay the money. 
Tie consul immediately sent notice to the 
Arab, who soon after made his appearance, 
mounted on his magnificent courser, and the 
gold he demanded was placed before him. The 
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Arab, covered with miserable rags, dismount- 
ed, and looks at the money ; then turning his 
eyes to the mare, he sighs, and thus accosts 
her. “To whom am I going to yield thee? 
to Europeans, who will tic thee up; who will 
beat thee, who will render thee miserable! 
return with me, my beauty, my darling, my 
jewel! return with me and rejoice the hearts 


of my children !” as he pronounced these words, 


he sprang upon her back, and galloped off to- 
wards the desert.” 


AWeekly QiMuseuut. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


* THERE is no account from the squadron under 
Commodore Rodgers worth detailing, except the cer- 
tainty that some kind of engagement had taken place 
with the British frigate Belvidere, the particulars of 
which, as far as have come to hand, are detailed in the 
followmg postscript copied from the Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser of Friday. 

Last evening the British brig of war Colibri, capt. 
Thompson, arrived off Sandy Hook, in 8 days from 
Halifax, with dispatches. 

Capt. Thompson came up in a pilot boat, and infor- 
med us that the Belvidere frigate, Capt. Byron, had ar- 
rived at Halifax ; that on the evening of the 23d of June, 
the Belvidere had a running fight with the U.S. frigate 
Piesident, Commodore Rodgers, from 6 to 9 o’clock 
P. M.—that the Belvidere had 2 men killed, and 22 
wounded, 4 badly, and the ship considerably injured. 

Capt. ‘aompson further states, that the whole of 
Commodore Rodgers’ squadron were in sight during 
the fight. 

We further learn, that the Belvidere captured 3 
American vessels after she got away from the Presi- 
dent, viz: the ship Fortune, of Newburyport; brig 
Malcom, of Portland, and the Pickering, of Salem. 
Admiral Sawyer was at Halifax when the Belvidere 
arrived, and immediately dispached the Colibri, us a 
Flag of Frucc, demanding an explanation for the attack 
mude on the Belvidere, he not having’any knowledge 
of the war. © 

The brig Pickering,taken as above by the Belvidere, 
has, with the assistance of four of the prizeerew, been 
re-taken, and carried into Gloucester. 

Under the Gloucester head of July 7, it is said «1 
have conversed with the British midshipman, Mr. 
Bolton, of Dublin, who is a youth of about 18, and in- 
telligent He says, on the 2d of June the Belvidere 
was chased by an American squadron of five sail; all 
the ships of which and commanders he called famili- 
arly byname. That when the squadron gave chace, 
the Belvidere was but a short distance ahead ; the flag 
ship, the President, outsailed the rest of the squadron, 








and gained very fast on the Belvidere, the two vessels ' 


firing their bow and stern chases; that when the Pre. 
sident came near she yawed several times, and fired 
her broadsides, which damaged the stern and mizen- 
top-mast of the Belvidere, killed one man, mortally 
wounded another, (since Sarel and slightly wounded 
about 15 others. Atone time the President was with- 
in pistol-shot of the Belvidere, and the latter discharg- 
ed her carronades with grape into her. The frigate 
had no news of war when the President fired at her. 
To assist her sailing, the Belvidere cut away her an- 
chors and stove her water casks; but the captain tho’t 
he could not have escaped if the President h:d not re- 
ceived some damage, or shortened sail. All the ves- 
sels were in sight during the action, and the Congress 
tired three shot at the Belvidere, which fell short ofher. 
The firing lasted two hours and an half. Centinel. 

The war has hitherto produced few events.—The 
principal bustle seems to be in the neighbourhood of 
the great lakes, and much apprehension is entertained 
that the British troops will attack fort Niagara.—There 
has been some skirmishing before St. Angustine, in 
which 8 or 9 lives were lost on each side. 

Great preparations are making to fit out privateers 
against the enemy, and several have already sailed. 

The Governors of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have, under the direction of their councils, refused to 
place the militia of their states under the direction of 
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the general gevernment: it is said that Governor 
Tompkins, of New-York, acts conformable to that 
opinion. 

Congress adjourned, on Monday last, to the 1st Mon- 
day of November. 

Subscription to the city of New-York loan for 
$600,000 has been filled in a few hours after opemng 
the books. 

The Louisiana Gazette, of June 6, states, that Ped 
Thunder, the principal chief of: the Sioux of the river 
St. Peter, on his way to Praire du Chien, found six 
lodges of his nation dead by tamine ; forty-five other 
lodges of the same nation could not be found, and are 
supposed to have famished in the plains— Spots were 
discovered where those starving wretches had pound- 
ed, ior food, such bones of the buffaloe as had lain un- 
disturbed in the Praire for years 

French ews, as laie as 12th May, are silent as to 
any actual declaration of war by or against Rarssia; 
but no doubts were entertained that the hostile pre- 
parations would end in battle, perhaps without «ny for- 
mal declaration— The king of Prussia has appointed 
the French general Dunitte, governor of Berlin, which 
secms tantamount to a surrender of his country, only 
retaining the nominal possession thercof at the discre- 
tion of his master. ‘Talleyrand; the nephew of the 
minister of that name, is to command Switzerland. 

In cunsequence of the late declaration of the British 
government, respecting the Orders in Council, the 
French government have formally announced the re- 
peal of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, as respects 
America, by an instrument bearing date as far beck as 
the 28th April, 1811: It was supposed that this must 
be followed by a repeal of the Orders in Council. 

Advices from Lisbon reach to 24th May: excepting 
aflairs of posts. nothing warlike had occurred. 

From England we learn the important news that the 
ministry, having been lett in a minority in the house 
of commons, resigned their offices; and that a new 
ministry wis to be immediately appointed. 

Provisions continued scarce in England, but the 
riots had entirely subsided. Several threatning anony- 
mous letters were directed to the Prince Regent and 
his private secretary Col. M*Mahon. A Royal proclam- 
ation has been issued ofiering 10001. reward for the dis- 
covery of the author. 

In addition to the calamities of War and Famine 
which oversp: cad a great portion of the habitable globe, 
we have now to announce the following melancholy 
tidings of Plague, given in an extract of a letter from 
Pernambuco, dated May 19. Yesterday news wes 
received from Rio de Janeiro that the Plague has broke 
out in that place, and 1000 diéd ina weck. The Prince 
has left Rio and gone to Fort St. Cruz, about nine miles 
from Rio with his train. All the inhabitants were 
leaving the place, and it is feared a greater part will 


fall victims to this malady.” 
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** Our mutual bond of faith and truth, 
No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age.” 


’ 





MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Boardman, Mr. Joseph Lawrence 
of this city, to Miss Mary Suckett, daughter of Mr. 
John Sacket, of Newtown, L.I 


Osbitnary. 














“ In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise 
Than man’s presumption on te-morrows dawn; 
Where is to-morrow ?—in another world.-- 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none ” 








DIED, 
In this city, Michael Scudder, in the 28th year of 
lis age. 

At Albany, brigadier gen. Peter Gansvoort, of the 
U.S. army, aged 63. 

Drowned, on Monday, while in the act of bathing 
in the East River, Mr. William Jenkins, a native of 
England. 

On the 7th inst. William Dudley, esq. aged 73 years, 
a native of England, and for many years a respectable 
inhabitant of this eity. 
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Seat of the Qiuses. 


«‘ The man that hath not music in himself, 
And is not mov’d by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils—” 


FOR THE NEW*TORK WEEKLY MUSEUM: 
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ANTICIPATION. 


°TIS gay anticipation sweet, 
Beguiles the present lazy hour, 

And makes time’s heavy moments fleet, 
By its delusive power. 


Por since possession’s not enjoyed, 
What gives to this dull life the charm, 
What rouses feelings unemployed, 
Then soothes them to a pleasing calm? 


°Tis brightened dreams of future scenes, 
Of fancied joy, but not of sorrow— 
How bright so e’re to day it seems, 
Far brighter yet is fancy’s morrow. 


What fills the little maiden’s breast 
With soft and sighing pleasure, 

Though only wished, but not express’d, 
Her tender bosem’s treasure ? 


*Tis fancy’s witching little sprite, 
Which round her heart does hover, 

With frolick wings, and fingers light, 
That decks with flowers—her lover. 


Then sweet is anticipation’s bliss, 
For which all others be rejected, 
Enjoyed, not half so sweet’s the kiss, 
As that which is entreated. 
KELAN,. 
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We are indebted to a valuable female correspondent 
for the following pathetic lines on the unfortunate 
AMANDA, whose case we published in our 6th 
number. 


AMANDA. 


ALAS! Amanda, sorrow’s child, 

I know thee thro’ that look so wild, 

I knew thee when thy fortune smil’d 
With prospects gay; 

E’re villainy thy steps beguil’d 
From virtue’s way. 


Fresh as the early dawn of day, 
When spring’s mild zephyrs balmy stray ; 
Gay as the lark, when morning grey, 
Awakes his song ; 
Pure as the bleating lambs that play, 
Yon vale along. 


In virtue’s guise Lothario came, 

And feign’d an ardent honest flame ; 

Nor could her anxious parents blame 
Her growing love ; 

Since they believed his views and him, 
Deceit above. 


And when by adverse fortune try’d, 
Lothario never left her side; 
And when her doating father died, 
She sunk in grief: 
Her woes he sooth’d, her tears he dry’d, 
With kind relief. 


What wonder tliat so young a maid, 
Should be by such deceit betray’d : 
For ah ! his schemes so deeply laid, 
Succeeded well; 
She lov’d, and trusted all he said, 
And trusting fell. 


His views attain’d, the villain fled, 
With shame and grief her bosom bled, 
And floods of bitter tears she shed, 
*Till madness dried 
Their source in her distracted head, 
And reason died.. 














Her mother’s grief, ah ! who can show ? 
T’was such as mothers only know : 
In death alone, she lost her woe, 
And ceased to feel, 
Hier breast with ceaseless anguish glow, 
Past Hope to heal. 


Thus like the blooming budding rose, 
Which rear’d with care, with beauty glows, 
When early spring’s soft breeze first blows 
A fragrant prize : 
Nip’d by late frosts which April knows, 
It droops and dies. 


How vile is Man, how mean, how low, 

What depths of guilt his breast can know! 

From whence these act» nefarious flow, 
And miseries spread, 

Which call Heaven’s judgments, sure (tho’ slow,) 
Upon his head. 


Remorse shall seize thee, ruthless wretch ; 
Till Heaven recalls thy perjured breath, 
Thy deeds shall haunt thee e’en in death, 
With wild dismay: 
Till fiends thy kindred spirit fetch, 
Thy crime to pay. 


M. A. W. 
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IT is a fiction of the poets concerning Phae- 
ton, that notwithstanding he was mounted up 
into heaven, yet even there he wept, that none 
would give him the rule and government of 
those horses that drew the chariot of the Sun 
his father. There is nothing more in it than 
this, to let us know that the heart of man widens 
according to the measure we endeavour to fill 
it; and that very rarely there is a fortune so 
considerable in the world, but it is attended 
with some defect or other as makes us either 
wish beyond it, or to be sick and weary of it. 

Abner, an eastern king, as soon as his son 
was born, gave orders for his confinement to a 
stately and spacious castle, where he should be 
delicately brought up, and carefully kept from 
having any.knowledge of human calamities. 
He gave special command that no distressed 
person should be admitted into his presence ; 
nothing sad, nothing lamentable, nothing un- 
fortunate, no poor man, no old man, none weep- 
ing or disconsolate was to come near his pai- 
ace. Youthfulness, pleasure, and joy were 
always in his presence: nothing else was to 
be seen, nothing else was to be discoursed of in 
his company. But, alas: in process of time, 
the prince became sad in the very midst of his 
joys; being incumbered with pleasure he re- 
quested his father to loose the bonds of his 
miserable felicity; this request of the son 
crossed the intentions of the father, who was 
forced to give over his device to keep him from 
sadness, lest by continuing it, he should make 
him sad. He gave him his liberty, but charg- 
ed his attendants to remove out of his way all 
objects of sorrow ; the blind, the maimed, the 
deformed, and the old, must not come near 


him. But what diligence is sufficient to con- . 


ceal the miseries of mortality? The prince, in 
his recreations, met with an old man, blind and 
leprous; the sight astonished him, he starts, 
trembles, and faints, like those that swoon at 
the apparition of a spirit; and enquires of his 
followers, what that was? and being inwardly 
persuaded that it was some condition of human 
life, he disliked pleasures, condemned mirth, 
and despised life : he rejected his kingdom and 


royal dignity, and bade adieu to all the bland- , 


ishments of fortune at once. 














ON necdotes. 


expected, one dark night, a sentry, whose post | ~ 
was near a tower facing the Spanish lines, was 7 
standing at the end of his walk, whistling ; look. | 


and bloodshed ! By the side of his box stood a} 
deep narrow-necked earthen jug, in whic h was 
the remainder of his supper, consisting of boiled | 
peas. A large monkey (of which there are 

plenty at the top of the rock) encouraged by 

the man’s absence, and allured by the smell of — 
the pease, ventured to the jug; and, in endea. 


so fur into the jug, as to be unable to withdraw — 
it. At this instant the soldier approaching, the 
monkey started up to escape, with: the jug on 


saluted the eyes of the sentry, than his frantic }_ 
* 
blood-thirsty Spanish grenadier, with a most 
tremendous cap on his head. Full of this dread- 
ful idea, he instantly fired his piece, roaring 
out that the enemy had scaled the walls. The 
guards took the alarm ; the drums were beat; 
signal-guns fired ; and, in less than ten minutes, 
the governor and his whole garrison were under 
arms.—The supposed grenadier, being very 
much incommoded by his cap, and almost 
blinded by the pease, was soon overtaken and 
seized; and, by his capture, the tranquility of 
the garrison was soon restored, without that 
slaughter and bloodshed which every man had 
prognosticated in the beginning of this direful 
alarm. dom 
SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


From. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholly, showing the 
wonderful Powers of Fancy in Melancholy Minds. 


A company of young men at Agrigentum, 
in Sicily, came into a tavern ; where, after they | 
had freely taken their liquor, whether it were | 
the wine itself, or something mixed with it, it # 
is not yet knowm#\but upon a sudden they bee | 
gan to be so troubled in their brains, and their 
fancies so crazed, that they thought they were 
in aship at sea, and ready to be cast away by 
reason of a tempest; therefore to avoid ship- 
wreck and present drowning, they flungall she F 
goods in the house out at the window, into the) 
street, or into the sea, asthey supposed. Thus 
they continued mad a pretty season, and being 
brought before the magistrates to give an ac- 
count of this their frolic, they told him (not yet 
recovered of the madness) that what was done 
they did in fear of death, and to avoid immi- 
nent danger. The spectators were all amazed 
at this their stupidity, while one of the com- 
pany, in a grave tone, excused himself to the 
magistrates upon his knees, and “ assured their 
deities that he was in the bottom of the ship 
all the time.” Another besought them, as so 
many sea gods, “ to be kind to them, and if 
ever he and his companions came safe to land 
again, he would build an altarto their service.” 
The magistrate could not sufficiently laugh at 
this their madness, and bid them go home; and 
sleep it out. | 
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DURING the late siege of Gibralter, in the “t 
absence of the fleet, and when an attack was daily 77 


ing towards them, his head filled with nothing 2 
but fre and sword, miners, breaches, storming, 







vouring to get at its contents, thrust his neck 7 


his head. This terrible monster no sooner!) — 


imagination converted poor pug into a fine |” 
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